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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. flight, the consequence of which is, they be- from its centre, than she continues her labour 
— come slightly entangled, and in their endea-|so quickly and unremittingly, that the eye 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. vours to disengage themselves, rarely escape | can scarcely follow her progress. ‘The radii, 

. , being precipitated into the net spread below | to the number of about twenty, giving the net 
Hvice tise Geflave gor snnatn, gayslie tn aduense. 9. shale reception, where their doom is in- | the appearance of a wheel, are speedily finish- 
Subscriptions and Payments received by evitable. But the net is still incomplete.|ed. She then proceeds to the centre, quickly 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, The spider, apparently aware that its grim/|turns herself round, and pulls each thread 

no, 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, visage, if not concealed, would frighten away | with her feet to ascertain its strength, break- 

the game for which it lies in wait, constructs | ing any one that seems defective, and re- 

PHILADELPHIA. a small silken apartment under the net, where | placing it by another. Next she glues im- 
———————————— ss it takes its station unseen and unsuspected, | mediately round the centre five or six small 
For“ The Friend.” | and from which it attaches several threads|concentric circles, distant about half a line 
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INSECTS. to its web, the vibrations of which, occasioned | from each other, and then four or five larger 
wo. Xv. by the struggles of the unfortunate insect that | ones, each separated by a space of half an 
Spiders and their Structures continued may happen to fall into the web, convey to | inch or more. These last serve as a sort of 


the spider the intelligence of their capture, | temporary scaffolding to walk over, and to keep 
The situations which spiders select for the | and serve as a bridge over which it passes | the radii properly stretched, while she glues 
construction of their nests, are extremely va-,to secure its prey. The ingenuity of the |to them the concentric circles that are to re- 
rious. Some prefer the open air, and suspend | house spider, although very great, is much in- | main, which she now proceeds to construct.” 
them in the midst of shrubs or plants most | ferior to that of the garden spider; these,| Having filled up the whole space from the 
frequented by flies and other small insects,|}in forming their concentric circled nets,| circumference to the centre with concentric 
fixing them in a horizontal, a vertical, or an| follow a process very different from that|circles, distant from each other about two 
oblique direction. Others spread their toils | just described, and which, in many respects, | lines, she runs to the centre and bites away 
in the corners of windows and rooms where|is more curious. ‘ As the net,” says Kirby,|the small cotton-like tuft that united all the 
prey always abounds; while many construct |“ is usually fixed in a perpendicular or some- | radii, which being now held together by the 
their nets in stables and deserted dwellings, | what oblique direction, in an opening between | circular threads, have thus their elasticity 
and even in cellars and desolate places where | the leaves of some shrub or plant, it is ob-| increased ; and in the circular opening result- 
we would suppose the insects upon which they} vious that round its whole extent will be} ing from this procedure, she takes her sta- 
feed would not be found. When the weaving | required lines to which can be attached those | tion and watches for her prey. When they 
spider which frequents houses intends to be-|ends of the radii that are farthest from the | happen to be alarmed by the approach of 
gin a web, it selects some recess, as the cor-|centre. Accordingly, the construction of|danger, or driven to seek shelter by incle- 
ner of a chamber, or piece of furniture, and | these exterior lines is the spider’s first ope-|ment weather, they retire to a little apart- 
having determined its extent, presses its spin-| ration. She seems careless about the shape | ment formed under a leaf, which is also used 
ners against one of the sides, and glues to|of the area which they inclose, well aware | as a slaughter-house, for the moment an un- 
it one end of its thread; it then walks along|that she can as readily inscribe a circle in a| fortunate fly or other insect touches the net, 
the wull to the opposite side, guiding the/ triangle as in a square, and in this respect,|the spider rushes towards it, seizes it with 
thread, in order that it may not touch|she is guided by the distance or proximity of | her fangs, and if it be a small species, at once 
by her feet, which are furnished with|the points to which she can attach them. carries it to her cell, where, having sucked 
claws adapted for this and other purposes,|She spares no pains, however, to strengthen | its juices at her leisure, she throws out the 
and fastens it to the point to which it pur-| and keep them in a proper degree of tension. paneeen If the insect, being somewhat larger 
poses to continue its web. As this thread} With the former view she composes each | in size, should struggle to escape, the spider 
is to form the outer margin or selvedge of| line of five or six or even more threads glued | with surprising address and agility envelopes 
her web, and requires strength, she triples|together: and with the latter, she fixes to! its prey in a mesh of threads passed round its 
or quadruples it, by a repetition of the opera-|them from different points a numerous and | body in various directions, until both its wings 
tion, passing to the opposite points by the| intricate apparatus of smaller threads. Hav-|and legs being effectually fastened, it is then 
thread first fastened, instead of the wall,jing thus completed the foundation of her | conveyed to the den and devoured. Some- 
and from it she draws others in various|snare, she proceeds to fill up the outline. | times a bee or large fly, too powerful to be 
directions, the interstices of which she fills} Attaching a thread to one of the main lines,| mastered by the spider, happens to get en- 
up by running from one to the other, and| she walks along it, guiding it with one of her} tangled in its toils; in this case, the wary 
connecting them by new threads, until the} hind feet, that it may not touch in any part, | animal, conscious of its incapacity to contend 
whole has assumed the gauze-like texture} and be prematurely glued, and crosses over | against such fearful odds, makes no attempt 
which we see. ‘These webs present merely}to the opposite side, where by applying her | cither to seize or embarrass the intruder; on 
a horizontal surface, but those which are|spinners she firmly fixes it. To the middle | the contrary, it assists the entangled captive 
formed in out-houses, or among bushes in} of this diagonal thread, which is to form the in its efforts to free itself, and often goes so 
the open air, have a very ingenious append-| centre of her net, she fixes a second, which | far as to break off that part of the net from 
age. From the edges and surface of the|in like manner she conveys and fastens to| which it may be suspended, apparently con- 
main web the spider carries up a number of| another part of the lines encircling the area. | tent to get rid of so unwelcome and unwieldy 
single threads, often to the height of many | Her work now proceeds rapidly. During the | a customer at any sacrifice. 
feet, meetiag and iutersecting each otier in preliminary operations she sometimes rests,| {he web of a house-spider will, with oc7a- 
various places. Across these lines, which |as though her plan required meditation. But; sional repairs, serve for a considerable period, 
may be compared to the tackling of a ship,}no sooner are the marginal lines of her net | but the nets of the geometric spiders are in 
flies seem unable to avoid directing their firmly stretched, and two or three radii spun | favourable weather renewed either wholly, or 
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at least their concentric circles, every twenty- | those mountains, heaved that last sigh which| sheet of foaming water issued from a mill 
four hours. ‘This difference in the operations | dispelled the spirit of error, oppression, and | dam, and fell, from a height of fifty or sixty 
of the two tribes, depends upon a very re- falsehood, and breathed truth, liberty, and| feet, upon rocks, which broke it into foaming 
markable peculiarity in the conformation of | life, over a renovated world.. Gigantic blocks, | fragments. The roaring of this water-fall, 
their snares. The threads of the house-spi-| detached from both sides of the mountains, | the freshness it imparted to the air, its splash, 
der’s web are all of the same kind of silk,| and scattered like pebbles cast into a brook | which moistened our burning foreheads, pre- 
and flies are caught in them from their claws | by the hands of children, formed the fright-| pared our delighted senses for the enjoyment 
becoming entangled in the fine meshes which | ful, deep, and rugged bed of this dried-up| they anticipated. Above this water-fall, which 
form the texture. On the other hand, the | torrent. Many of these stones were larger | was lost in unfathomable abysses, a spacious 
net of the garden-spider is composed of two|and higher masses than the loftiest houses.|and deep valley opened, in a funnel-shape, 
distinct kinds of silk; that of the radii not|Some were laid perpendfcularly, like solid | before us. It was planted, from base to sum- 
adhesive, that of the circles extremely viscid, | eternal cubes; others, suspended on their | mit, with vines, mulberry and fruit trees, and 
which, when it is considered that both kinds | angles, and supported by the recumbent | the soil was covered, in all directions, with 
of silk of which they are formed proceed | weight of other unseen rocks, still appeared | the freshest and most delicate verdure. Some 
from the same instrument, is truly wonderful. | in the act of falling, and presented the image | handsome villages were hanging in terraces 
It is these gummed threads alone which re- ‘of an animated ruin, of a constant fall, of a| over the declivities of all the mountains that 
tain the insects that fly into the net, and as _chaos of stones, an inexhaustible avalanche of| surrounded the valley of Deir-el-Kanimar. 
they lose their viscid properties by the action | rocks—sombre, gray or black rocks, opaque, | A faint opening was seen on one side only of 
of the air, it is necessary that they should be | and veined with white and fiery streaks, petri-| the horizon, and afforded us a glimpse of the 
frequently renewed. In this renewal they | fied waves of a stream of granite. Not a drop| Syrian sea, above the less elevated summits 
are constantly regulated by the future pro-|of water was seen in the deep cavities of this| ef Lebanon. “ Ecce mare magnum,” said 
bable state of the atmosphere, of which they | bed, calcined by the burning sun of Syria. | David—* yonder is the vast blue sea, with 
have such a nice perception, that D'Isjonval, | Not a blade of grass, a stem, or a creeping its waves, its roarings, and its immense rep- 
who first discovered the fact, has proposed | plant, either in the torrent or on the rugged tiles!” David was, perhaps, on this spot 
them as most accurate barometers. He as-| and hard slopes on both sides of the abyss: it | when he uttered that poetic exclamation! In 
serts, that if the weather be about to be vari-| was an ocean of stones, a cataract of rocks, | fact, the Egyptian ocean is seen tinged with 
able, wet and stormy, the main threads which | which from their diversity of shape, the ia deeper blue than the firmament, and blend- 
support the net will be certainly short, but if| strange variety of their reclined and falling|ed in the distance with the horizon by the 
fine weather be on the point of commencing, | positions, the play of shade and light upon | vaporous and violet-coloured haze which con- 
these threads will be as invariably very long.| their sides and surface, appeared in a state|ceals the whole shore of this part of Asia. 
Kirby says he has reason to suppose, from | of liquid motion. . . ® . | The hill of Dptedin, on which stands the pa- 
his own observations, that a very good idea} We followed for two hours this valley of| lace of the emir, sprang from this valley, and 
of the weather may be formed from attending | lamentations, without any other variation to|rose like an immense tower flanked with 
to these insects. Huser. | the scene than the repeated windings of the | rocks, which were covered with ivy, and 
ansiinite | torrent itself between the mountains, and the | emitting sheafs of undulating verdure from 
ee | more or less frightful grouping of the rocks | its fissures and battlements. This hill ascend- 
Extracts from & Pilgrimage to the Holy| in their foaming bed of stones. This valley ed to the level of the steep road on which we 
Land, comprising Recollections, Sketches, | will ever be indelibly impressed on my ima-| were suspended ; a narrow and roaring abyss 
and Reflections, made during a Tour in| gination. This must have been the primitive | separated us from it. On its summit, and a 
the East, in 1832-1833. By Alphonse de) jand of all, the land of tragic poetry and of | few paces from us, the Moorish palace of the 
Lamartine. human wailings. The pathetic and lofty | emir extended its majestic proportions over 
Ceeptages Seergage SS.) language of the prophecies is felt here in all | the whole platform of Dptedin, with its square 
Soon after the date of our last extract the | its wild, pathetic, and lofty nature. Every | towers admitting the light through indented 
author sets out on an excursion to Dgioun, | image of scripture poetry is engraven in| ogives at their summit. The long galleries 
the residence of the romantic Esther Stan-| large letters on the furrowed face of Lebanon | rose one above another, and presented an ex- 
hope, niece of the celebrated William Pitt,!and of its gilded tops, its streaming, or its | tended line of light arches, shooting up like 
the account of which visit has already been | silent and dead valleys. The divine spirit, the | the trunks of the palm trees, which crowned 
given in “ The Friend,” at page 314, Vol. 7.| super-human inspirations which are breathed | them with their aerial branches. Its spacious 
At the close of this account, the journal thus|upon the souls and the harps of a poetical | courts descended, by gigantic gradations, from 
proceeds :-— | people, to whom God spoke by symbols and |the summit of the mountain to the walls of 
At four in the morning of the following | images, made thus a more vivid impression|enclosure of the fortifications. At the ex- 
day, M. de Parseval and I were riding along| upon the minds of the sacred bards, from|tremity of the largest court, upon which we 
the steep declivity leading from Lady Esther’s| their earliest infancy, and fed them with a|looked down from an elevated position, the 
abode into the deep valley of the torrents of| stronger nourishment than that which is ad-| irregular front of the palace of the women 
Belus. We forded the torrents, which were! ministered to us old and pallid inheritors of} presented itself to our view. It was adorned 
nearly dried up by the summer heats, and be- | the ancient harp, who are exclusively at-| with light and graceful colonnades, whose 
gan to ascend the high mountains of Lebanon | tracted by the aspect of a graceful, gentle, | hollow and slender shafts of uneven and irre- 
that separate Dgioun from Deir-el-Kammar,|and cultivated nature, a nature as civilized | gular form rose up to the roof, and bore, in 
or the Convent of the Moor, a palace of Emir | and as faded as ourselves. a parasol shape, the light hangings of painted 
Beschir, the sovereign ruler of the Druses,} We reached, at noon-day, the highest} wood, which served asa portico to the pa- 
and of all the mountains of Lebanon. mountains we had to cross, and began to de-|lace. A marble staircase, ornamented with 
After two hours’ ride, we reached a deeper, | seend by the steepest paths, where our horses’ | balustrades sculptured in arabesques, led from 
narrower, and more picturesque valley than | feet shook on the rolling stone which alone | this portico to the entrance door of the palace 
any of those we had ever travelled over. On| separated us from the precipice. After de-| of the women. This door, sculptured in wood 
our right and left, arose, like two perpendicular | scending for an hour, we perceived, at the | of various colours, inserted in the marble, and 
ramparts, to the height of three or four hun- turning of a hill, the fantastic palace of|surmounted with Arabic inscriptions, was lined 
dred feet, two chains of mountains, appearing | Dptedin, near Deir-el-Kammar. We uttered} with black slaves, splendidly attired, armed 
to have been recently torn asunder by a blow/a cry of surprise and admiration, and in-| with silvyer-mounted pistols, and Damascus 
from the world’s Creator, or, perhaps, by the voluntarily stopped our horses to contemplate | sabres sparkling with gold and chasings. 
earthquake which shook Lebanon to its very the novel, picturesque, oriental scene which | The spacious courts fronting the palace were 
foundations when the Son of Man, resigning | opened to our view. likewise filled with a crowd of servants, cour- 


| 
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his soul to God, at no great distance from! At the distance of a few paces, an immense | tiers, priests, or soldiers, under all the varied 
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and picturesque costumes exhibited by the 
several distinct populations of Lebanon; the 
Druses, the Christians, the Armenians, the 
Greeks, the Maronites and the Motoualis. | 
Five or six hundred Arabian horses were 
fastened by the head and feet to extended 
ropes, which cressed the court from one ex- 
tremity to another; they were saddled, bri- 
dled, and covered with cloths of the brightest 
colours. In the court were also seen groups 
of camels, some lying down, others on = 
legs, others again kneeling, to be relieved 
from or to receive their load. On the high- 
est terrace of the interior court, some young | 
pages, mounted, were running races, throw- 
ing the djerid, avoiding each other by stoop- 
ing to their horses’ necks, turning back at| 
full speed upon their disarmed adversary, and 
performing, with remarkable grace and vi- 
gour, all the rapid evolutions which this mili- 
tary game calls forth. After having contem- 
plated, for a few moments, this oriental scene, | 
so new to us, we approached the immense 
massive gate of the first court of the palace, 
guarded by Arabsarmed with muskets and long 
slender blades, resembling the stem of a light | 
reed. We despatched from thence to the| 
prince the letters of which we were the 
bearers. Soon afterwards he sent in his first 
physician, M. Bertrand, born in Syria of a 
French family, and still retaining the lan- 
guage and the remembrance of his parent 
country. He led us to the apartment which 
the hospitality of the emir placed at our dis- 
posal ; and our suite and horses were remov- | 
ed by slaves to another part of the palace. 
Our apartment consisted of a handsome court, | 
adorned with arabesque pilasters, with a foun- | 
tain of spouting water in the centre, which) 
flowed into a marble basin; of three rooms, | 
with a divan or apartment of still larger di-| 
mensions, formed by an area or opening upon | 
the inner court, without doors or curtains to} 
conceal the view: this is the passage between 
the dwelling and the outside, which serves as | 
a garden to the indolent Mussulmans, its mo- 
tionless shade being a substitute to them for 
that of trees. ‘They have neither the indus- 
try to plant, nor the energy to seek trees in 
those places where nature has spontaneously 
placed them within reach. Our rooms, though 
appendages to this magnificent palace, would 
have appeared in too ruinous a state for the 
habitation of the poorest of our peasants. The 
openings were without glass windows, a luxu- 
ry unknown in the east, notwithstanding the 
severity of the winter in these mountains. 
There were neither beds, nor furniture, nor 
chairs ; nothing beyond the bare decayed 
walls, with large rat and lizard holes. ‘The 
flooring was of beaten uneven earth, mixed 
up with chopped straw. 

Rush mats were brought in by slaves, 
who spread them on the fioor, and covered 
them over with damask carpets; they then 
supplied us with a small Bethlehem table 
made of wood inlaid with mother of pearl: 


ling 








these tables are less than half a foot in height 
or diameter; they resemble a fragment of a 
broken column, and only afford room for a 
tray, upon which the Mussulmans place the 
five or six dishes composing their repast. 


Our dinner was laid on this table, and con- business, 
sisted of stewed rice, a dish of some milk | 


mixed with oil, and some slices of hashed | 


rarely to be met with in an eastern 
sovereign. Coffee and long pipes were 
brought in and frequently renewed ; and the 


mutton pounded with boiled rice, with which | conversation was kept up for nearly an hour. 


they stuff'a species of gourds resembling our 
cucumbers ; it is in fact the choicest and 
most savoury of all oriental dishes. 


The party visit the courts and the stables 


Our| where the emir’s beautiful Arabian horses 


drink was mere water, which is drunk out | are kept :— 


of long-necked wooden bowls, passed on from | 
hand to hand, and poured into the mou 
without touching the lips. Spoons, knives, 
or forks, there were none; the custom is to 
help oneself with the fingers; but the repeat- 
ed ablutions of the Mussulmans render it less | 
repulsive to them. 


We had scarcely done dinner, when the | 





«None can form an idea of the Arabian 
horse who has not visited the stables of Da- 


| mascus, or of the Emir Beschir. That superb 


and graceful animal loses its beauty, its gen- 
tleness, its picturesque shape, when trans- 
planted from its native soil and its customary 
habits, to our cold climate, and to the shade 
and solitude of our stables. It must be seen 













| 
emir sent to say that he expected us. We) near the tent of the Arab of the desert, its 
crossed a large court ornamented with foun-| head placed between its legs, shaking its long 
tains, and a portico formed of tall slender| black mane like a moving parasol, and brush- 
columns shooting from the ground and sup-|ing its beautifully polished sides with the 
porting the roof of the palace. We were in-| turning sweep of its tail, the extremity of 
troduced into a splendid saloon, the pavement | which is always dyed of a purple colour. It 
of which was of marble, and the walls and! must be seen also with its splendid cloths set 
ceiling painted in vivid colours and elegant} off with gold and pearl embroidery, its head 
arabesques, by artists from Constantinople. | covered with a net of blue or red silk, worked 
Water-spouts murmured in the angles of the| with gold and silver lace, terminating in 
apartment ; in the farthest recess of it, be-| dangling points falling upon its nostrils, by 
hind a colonnade whose intercolumniations| which he alternately veils or exposes to view, 
were grated and glazed, was seen an enor-|at each undulation of the neck, the fiery, 
mous tiger, reposing with its head resting! broad, intelligent, and gentle ball of the pro- 
upon its crossed paws. In one half of the | truding eye ; it must be seen especially when 
apartment were secretaries in flowing robes, | mixed, as at that moment, in a group of two 


with silver inkstands stuck like a poniard in| or three hundred horses, some lying in the 


| their girdles; Arabs richly attired and armed; | dust, others kept in check by iron rings, and 


negroes and mulattoes waiting the orders of| fastened to long ropes which crossed the 
their chief, and some Egyptian officers dress-| courts; others again escaping to the sands, 
ed in European vests and a cap of red cloth, | and leaping at a bound over the lines of ca- 
with a long blue tuft falling upon the shoul-|mels which impeded their course; others 
ders. The second portion of the apartment}| were held in hand by young black slaves, 
was raised a foot above the other, and a/ dressed in scarlet vests, and resting their 
broad divan of red velvet extended along the | caressing heads upon the shoulders of these 
walls. ‘The emir was sitting at the angle of| children; others playing together without 
this divan. He was a fine old man of a quick | restraint, like colts im a field, springing upon 
and penetrating eye, a fresh and animated com- | each other, rubbing their foreheads, or mu- 
plexion ; he wore a gray, undulating beard ; a} tually licking their beautifully shining and 


| white robe, secured with a cashmere girdle, | silvery hair, their eyes fixed upon us with 


coyered him all over, and the bright handle of| anxious curiosity, owing to our European 
his broad poniard rose breast high out of the| costume and novel accents, but soon growing 
folds of his robe, and showed a sheaf of dia-|to be familiar, and gracefully holding out 
monds of the size of an orange. We made our their necks to our caressing and coaxing.” 
obeisance to him in the manner of the country, 2 
by first placing our hands on our foreheads 
and then on our hearts; he returned our sa- 
lutation with a graceful smile, and beckoned 
to us to approach and sit by his side. An New. York, Decuuber &7. 
interpreter was kneeling between us. I open- 

ed the conversation, and expressed the plea-| New York, says the Commercial Adver- 
sure I felt in visiting the beautiful and inter-|tiser, has been for fifteen hours in flames ! 
esting country over which he ruled with so|'They are not yet extinguished. A large sec- 
much firmness and wisdom; and said, amongst | tion, and that the oldest and most wealthy 
other things, that the highest praise of his| portion, of the city is in ruins; and whether 
administration was to be found in my being} the progress of the destroyer is yet complete- 


(To be continued.) 


DREADFUL CALAMITY. 








enabled to reach his presence ; that the safety Since the con- 
of the roads, the luxuriance of the cultivation, 
the order and peace prevailing in the towns, 
were living witnesses of the prince’s virtue 
and capacity. He thanked me, and asked 
repeated questions with regard to Europe, 
and especially to its policy in the struggle 
between the Turks and Egyptians, which in- 
dicated at once the interest he felt on the 


subject, and a knowledge and aptitude for | 





ly arrested, we cannot tell. 
flagration of Moscow, no calamity by fire, so 
extensive, and so dreadful, has befallen any 
city in the world. The fire broke out in 
Merchant street, in the triangular block 
formed by Wall, William, and Pearl streets, 
at about nine o’clock last night. A fierce 
wind was blowing from the northwest, and 
the weather so intensely cold as to render the 
efficient working of the engines impossible. 
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The consequence was, that the fire held the 


mastery through the night—spreading with 
great and destructive rapidity. It was an 
awful night for New York, and for the coun- 
try. But we can neither describe the grand- 
eur of the spectacle, nor its terrors, nor the 
desolation brought more distinctly to view by 
the morning light. The arm of man was 
powerless: and many of our fellow-citizens 
who retired to their pillows in affluence, were 
bankrupts on awaking. 

The fact of the powerlessness of the fire- 
men, from the almost instantaneous congela- 
tion of the water, and the benumbing influ- 
ence of the cold, increased the consternation 
which prevailed among the thousands of the 
agitated multitude who were witnesses of the 
calamity—many of them doomed to stand and 
see the destruction of their own fortunes, with- 
out being able to lift a finger for the rescue. 
To arrest the flames was at once seen to be 
impossible, save by the blowing up of ranges 
of buildings in advance of the fire, that its 
progress might thus be interrupted. But the 
difficulty was to obtain powder—none of con- 
sequence being allowed in the city. A suffi- 
cient supply, therefore, could not be obtained 
short of the Navy Yard,—whence, also, the 
mayor was obliged to send for a strong mili- 
tary force, to preserve property from the 
swarms of robbers, who are ever ready on 
such occasions. [What a commentary upon 
the depravity of man !] 


Such is the confusion that prevails, and | 


such the difficulty of working one’s way among 


is impossible to detail particulars with any pre- 
tension to accuracy. Below, we have given 
the account prepared for the Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser—one of the two surviving morning 
papers—at the late hour at which that paper 
was put to press. ‘The conflagration conti- 
nued to extend for some hours afterward. 
The reader may form some opinion of the 
magnitude of the calamity, by the following 
statement, prepared by consulting the map, 
after we had walked around the ruins for the 
purpose of a deliberate survey. 

South side of Wall street, from William 
street to East river, including the Merchants’ 
Exchange, and excepting some three or four 
buildings between Merchant street (formerly 
Hanover) and Pearl. Also from William to 
Broad, buildings not destroyed, but injured 
in the rear. 

Exchange street, both sides, from Broad 
street, crossing William to Merchant street-— 
the Garden street church was embraced in 
this section. 

Merchants’ street, (formerly Hanover,) both 
sides, from Wall to Hanover square. 

William street, both sides, from Wall street 
to Hanover square. 

Pearl street, both sides, from Wall street 
to Coenties slip, including the whole sweep 
of Hanover square. 

Stone street, from Hanover square to the 
lane leading to the head of Coenties slip. 

Exchange street, and part of Beaver street, 
from Pearl nearly to Broad. 

Water street, both sides, from the Coflee- 
house slip to Coenties slip. 


| 


| 


} 





Front street, both sides, from Coffee-house 
slip to Coenties slip. 

South street, from the same to the same. 

South side of Coffee-house slip, from Pear! 
street to the East river. 

Both sides of Old slip, (including the 
Franklin market,) from Pearl street to the 
East river. 

North side of Coenties slip, from Pearl 
street to the river. 

Jones’s Lane, Gouverneur’s lane, Cuyler’s 
alley, and part of Mill street. 

Seventeen blocks of buildings, of the largest 
and most costly description, are totallydestroy- 
ed; the large block between Wall street and 
Exchange place, bounded on the west by 
Broad street, that between Exchange place 
and Beaver street, fronting on Broad street, 
and that between Beaver and Mill street, also 
fronting on Broad, are greatly injured, and 
may almost he said to be destroyed—except 
the single range of stores fronting on Broad 
street. 

Those acquainted with our city, will at 
once perceive, that nearly the entire seat of 
its greatest commercial transactions has been 
destroyed. It is not probable that the de- 
struction of any given section, of any other 
city in the world, of equal extent, would have 
involved a greater destruction of capital, or 
ruined the fortunes of a greater number of 
men. ‘The destruction of goods, of every de- 
scription that can be enumerated, has been 
immense ; and what yet further magnifies the 


| calamity is the fact, that the portion of the 
the smoke, and fire, and heated ruins, that it | 


city, thus destroyed, is one which has been 
almost entirely rebuilt within the last five or 
six years, and was covered on every hand 
with the most noble and substantial ranges of 
mercantile edifices perhaps in the world. 

Before the gunpowder was used in blowing 
up houses, there were many loud reports from 
occasional explosions of powder, and casks of 
spirits. During the whole night the scene 
was one of awful terror, and indescribable 
grandeur. The drought of the season had 
contributed to the combustibility of the mat- 
ter, and the rapidity with which house after 
house, and range after range, were wrapped 
in flames, was truly astonishing. The wind 
being high, large flakes of fire were borne 
whirling aloft through the dark vault of 
heaven with fearful splendour. From the 
direction of the wind the city of Brooklyn 
was considered in danger; and the flakes of 
fire were borne along in quantities beyond 
Flatbush. 

The buildings on Exchange place having 
become involved in the conflagration, the 
flames communicated to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change itself, the exemption of which had 
been so strongly confided .in, that a large 
amount of goods was deposited there for 
safety. Before these could be removed, and 
the numerous tenants of that edifice could re- 
move their private property, the fire commu- 
nicated to the roof, and this soon falling in, 
carried with it the wail at the east end of the 
building, beneath which several persons are 
said to have been buried alive. The splendid 
dome of the Exchange, after sending columns 





hour, until it was reduced to a body of fire, 
fell in with a tremendous crash, burying the 
elegant statue of Hamilton in the ruins. 

At the time the fire on Pearl street reached 
Hanover square, the large space of ground 
was filled with piece goods promiscuously 
piled together, and much of this property was 
of the most valuable kind. So unexpectedly 
and so rapidly did the flames extend on both 
sides of the square, that an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to remove it, for much of it 
was destroyed in the street, and the residue, 
though deposited at a still greater distance 
in stores and otherwise, was shortly after- 
ward consumed. Dr. Matthew’s church had 
been made a depository for goods in the early 
part of the fire, which were of course entirely 
consumed with the building, leaving nothing 
but the bare walls. 

With the Exchange, the public has sus- 
tained a loss in the fine arts which is greatly 
to be regretted. We refer to the statue of 
Hamiron, erected by the munificence of our 
merchants during the present year, in the 
centre of the rotunda of that building. That, 
which was designed to remain for ages, is in 
eight months precipitated from its pedestal, 
and is mixed with the ruins of the ill-fated 
structure it was erected to adorn. 

The mere amount of property wasted and 
destroyed, not by the flames but in the con- 
fusion, and hurry, and desperation of the 
time, is prebably equal to the entire loss at 
ordinary fires. It is lamentable to see the 
piles of costly furniture—rich mahogany ta- 
bles with marble tops—sideboards, sofas, &c. 
&c., broken and heaped up like worthless 
rubbish; rich merchandises—silks, satin, 
broadcloths, fine muslins, and every species 
of fancy dry goods trampled under foot, 
packages half burnt—boxes of cutlery and 
hardware burst open, and their contents scat- 
tered in the mud—bottles of wine broken— 
and in short, thousands upon thousands and 
tens of thousands of dollars lying wasted 
around in the form of ruined merchandises. 

Carmen and porters were heaping goods 
upon carts, barrows, in coaches and omni- 
buses; the Battery and Bowling Green are 
thickly studded with piles of goods, some in 
boxes, others just as they were snatched from 
the shelves ; marines with fixed bayonets pa- 
trolling among them for protection against 
marauders, and all eyes fixed upon the vo- 
lumes of dense black smoke, whirling away 
before the wind—flames darting and roaring 
from the roofs and windows of whole streets, 
walls tumbling to the ground, and the firemen 
worn out with their exertions and almost dis- 
couraged from further efforts, vauly striving 
to make head against the flames, which 
seemed to mock all human skill and power. 

Amidst this dreadful destruction, we are 
happy to announce that the shipping have 
not sustained any material injury. A vast 
many of them were lying at the docks be- 
tween Murray’s wharf and Coenties slip, and 
at one time we had our fears that the whole 
would have been destroyed. The water was 
very low, and they could not, for some time, 
get away. The brig Powhatan was on fire, 


of flame to an immense height for half an} but it was soon extinguished, and all, except 
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one British brig in Coenties slip, finally 
got into the stream, where they are now at 
anchor. 

The losses most severely to be felt and de- 
plored, will be those of widows and orphans, 
whose property has been invested in stocks. 

A suggestion of great importance is made 
by the city authorities. It is that every 
occupant of a house or store, or building of 
any description, take some measure to keep 
watch all night. ‘The hose and engines are 
useless from the ice with which they are 
choked up; the firemen are exhausted and 
worn out; and should a fire again break out, 


fire—the night is intensely cold—and the 
scene of destruction is most sublime and aw- 
ful! It is just reported that the stores in Ex- 
change Place, in the rear of the Exchange, 


have taken fire. ‘There is now a loud explo- 


said, cannot be saved, and we are preparing 
to move our publishing office from the oppo- 
site side of the street. 

Three o’clock.—The Exchange is in ruins 
—it is reported that several persons have 


sion of powder, or the bursting of casks of} been killed or severely wounded, by the fall- 


spirituous liquors, in a store in Water or 
Front street. The engines can do nothing 
to stop the progress of the flames. 

Half past 11.—The flames are now raging 
in every direction from the place where they 
originated. All the buildings in Exchange 
street, below the Exchange, are destroyed— 
three or four of the buildings in Exchange 





there will be nothing to resist its progress. | place are on fire, and the whole block to 
Every one must therefore keep watch for the | William street, as well as the Exchange, is 
safety of his own premises. 

During the night all descriptions of car- 


in danger. ‘The wind has somewhat subsided. | the progress of the flames. 
It is impossible to calculate the amount of | tinues high—and there is yet no favourable 


ing of one of the walls. The fire has now 
extended north from the Exchange to William 
street, on both sides, and threatens to continue 
through to Broad street. The Garden street 
church is reported to be on fire. The east 
side of Wall street is yet safe. The scene of 
desolation from Pearl street to the East river 
is awful. A messenger has just been des- 
patched to the Navy yard, for a supply of 
powder to blow up buildings in order to stop 
The wind con- 


riages were in the immediate vicinity of the|damage already sustained—such goods as| prospect of any cessation of the flames; they 
fire, either waiting to remove books, driving | could be hastily saved, are strewed in the | have now reached the rear of Broad street. 


streets. We shall annex a list of such of 
the occupants of the stores and sufferers, as 


away with merchandise, or in attendance up| 
on those who were watching the progress of | 
the flames. i= can gather in the confusion that prevails. 
Pear! street, from Hanover square to Broad | Many immense stocks of goods are consumed. 
street, was made a depository for piece goods; |It is believed that more than one hundred 
and piles, valued perhaps at half a million, | stores and warehouses, including many of the 
were burnt. }most valuable in the city, are already de- 
Old slip was also filled with every species | stroyed. 
of valuable property, which was destroyed. | Twelve o’clock.—The rear of the Exchange 
The following, extracted from another pa-|is now on fire, which is extending into the 
per, the Mercantile Advertiser, which, con-| Post Office. A strong force of firemen is 
sisting of notes made at diilerent times during | placed there, and hopes are entertained that 
the progress of the conflagration, conveys a/| this building will be saved. The fire is still 
vivid idea of the distress and consternation of | extending to South street—some of the ves- 
the scene :— | sels between Coflee House and Old slips have 
A little before nine o’clock, last evening, a | taken fire. 
fire broke out in the store of Comstock & An-| One o’clock.—The Exchange still on fire 
drews, in Merchant street, which threatened |in the rear. The letters have been removed 
extensive destruction. ‘The street is narrow, | from the Post Office. There is now no know- 
and built on both sides with high stores,|ing where the flames will be stopped—the 
principally occupied by dry goods jobbers hydrants are exhausted—the hose of many 
and importers. ‘The wind blowing a gale at|of the engines are frozen and useless, and 
N. W., the thermometer at or below zero,|the flames extending. Never was a more 
the hydrants mostly frozen, and the engines | awful sight than is now presented. The fire 
almost unfit for service in consequence of the |is yet extending west in Pearl street—and 
freezing of the hose from their exposure the | will probably extend to Old slip, and sweep 
preceding night, great fears of extensive da-|off all the valuable buildings on the three 
mage were expressed at the commencement | squares bounded. by Pearl, South and Wall 
of the fire, and these fears have been more | streets, and Old slip. The buildings on the 
than realized. Never has such a conflagra-| west side of Wall street between the Ex- 
tion been witnessed in this city. ;change and Pearl street, are yet standing, 
In the course of twenty minutes from the|some of them much damaged in the rear. 
commencement of the fire, not only the build- | Nearly the whole block, bounded by Merchant 
ing in which it originated, but the whole on/| street, Exchange place, William street, and 
both sides of the street to Pearl street, was| Pearl street, an immense pile of new and 
ina blaze. Never was a more rapid exten-| valuable warehouses, is now on fire and many 
sion of the flames. The stores on Pearl | of them already reduced to ashes. The scene 
street and on each side of Merchant street,| grows worse and worse—the Exchange, it is 
were soon enveloped in the devouring ele-|said, cannot be saved. If this is destroyed, 
ment. Soon the flames extended across to|all Wall street below William street must 
the south side of Pearl street, and at this|share the same fate, and expose to destruc- 
time, eleven o’clock, have destroyed nearly | tion the buildings east to an incalculable ex- 
the whole block on that side of the street, | tent. os 
from and including the store of Arthur Tap-} The stores of Howland & Aspinwall, Mo- 
pan & Co., to Wall street. Thence they | ses Taylor, Smith & Town, Osborn & Young, 
have already extended to Water street, in-|and the whole on South street, Front street, 
creasing in strength and violence, and now| Water street, and Pearl street, between Coffee 
threaten the destruction of all the property | House and Old slips, are rapidly consuming. 
on Water, Front, and South street, from/| Fears are now entertained that the fire will 
Pearl street to the river, and from the west | extend on Pearl street below Old slip. The 
side of Wall street nearly to Old slip. Some} Gazette office and many of the merchants 
vessels in Coffee House slip are already onjare clearing out. The Exchange, it is now 





For “ The Friend.” 
SELECT READING. 


“ By reading we enjoy the dead, by conversation the 
living, by contemplation ourselves! Reading enriches 
the memory—conversation polishes wit, and contem- 
plation improves the judgment.” 

There are perhaps but few books which do 
not contain some portion of good, although in 
very many, I believe, that portion is compa- 
rable to grains of gold hid in the sand washed 
down from the mountains. “ Touch not, taste 
not, handle not,” I would inscribe on these as 
a memento for myself and others! Our span 
of existence is short, and we know not how 
soon the messenger on the pale horse may 
| visit our dwellings and summon us, to tread 

in the dark valley of the shadow of death. 

| The greater part of our existence seems 
necessarily taken up in providing for the wants 
of nature, and the little time that remains 
should be employed to the best advantage, 
for time is a sacred trust. 

Now we know when the appetite has been 
' accustomed to delicacies, the stomach refuses 
solid food, while the appetite itself decays 
with the very gratification of its desires ; and 
it is the same in regard to the mind; if we 
indulge in the perusal of trifling or impure, 
or sceptical books, it becomes assimilated to 
them in taste, and thought, and belief,—re- 
jecting with increased aversion the serious 
and instructive, or the scientific and useful. 
Reason, it has been asserted, will choose the 
good, und refuse the evil; but I am more in- 
clined to believe that there is much danger 
of becoming so familiarized with wrong, as 
to lose that nice sense of discrimination, which 
a virtuous mind would desire to preserve, and 
of sullying that purity of soul which undoubt- 
edly is the best safeguard to virtue. I have 
also heard it asserted, that promiscuous read- 
ing liberalizes the sentiments, and does away 
that spirit of prejudice which naturally dwells 
with ignorance. This may in reason be ad- 
mitted ; but to use the words of another, I 
think it preferable to be prejudiced on the 
side of virtue, rather than a wavering votary 
of virtue and vice, ready to lean to either 
side, as it overbalances the other ! 


| 
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MARGARET LUCAS, 


The compiler of the biographical notices | 


in “The Friend,” is aware that the life of 
George Whitehead extended to an unusual 
lerigth for a series of essays in a periodical 


journal. He hopes, however, that the im- | 
sea events in the history of the Society of | 


riends connected with it, as well as the in- 


terest and instruction to be derived from the | 


biography of so eminent a character, will 
repay for the perusal. It is his purpose 
hereafter to publish more concise accounts 
of individuals, whose lives, though marked 
by eminent piety and devotion to the cause 
of Christ, are yet little known in the present 


day. ‘The one selected for the present essay | 
is especially valuable, as showing the insufh- | 
ciency, even of the most strict observance of | 
the forms of religion, to satisfy the longing | 


of an awakened soul, or to confer that peace 


which the Saviour of men bestowed on his | 


believing and obedient disciples. When God 
is pleased by his Holy Spirit to awaken the 
soul to a sense of its lost and undone condi- 
tion by nature, and to enlighten the conscience 


to see the exceeding sinfulness of sin, nothing | 
short of a thorough change of heart, a being | 


born again of the Spirit, can give a scriptural 
hope of acceptance with God, through the 


atoning sacrifice of his beloved Son. ‘This is | 


inward, spiriiual religion,—a religion of the 
heart, not of the head,—one which regulates 
and controls the thoughts, words, and actions, 
infuses itself into all the concerns of life, and 
makes the whole man, in his desires, his will, 
and his affections, a new creature. We may 
profess the soundest forms of faith,—may ful- 
fil all the external duties of religion,—may 


live very moral lives, and be reckoned among | 


the most amiable and respectable,—but if we 
have not this practical, spiritual, heart-chang- 
ing religion, we shali be in no better condi- 
tion than those who cried Lord, Lord, had 
eaten and drunk in the divine presence, and 
known him to teach in their streets, but to 
whom he said, ‘“ Depart from me—I know 
you not.” 

Margaret Lucas was the daughter of James 
Brindley, china-dealer, of Fetter lane, Lon- 
don. She was the youngest child of her pa- 
rents, her mother dying while she was an 
infant, and her father when she was about 
seven years old. This unexpected event, and 
the embarrassed state of her father’s affairs, 
broke up the family, and she was placed un- 
der the care of the housekeeper, who brought 
her up very carefully in the episcopal reli- 
gion. In her twelfth year she went to reside 
at Leek with her uncle and aunt, who had 
formed a very strong attachment for her, and 


were desirous of adopting her as their own. | 


Of the disappointment she felt in removing from 
London to the country, she thus speaks :— 


“ T had conceived the country a more de- 


lightful place than I at first thought it, and | 


expressed to the maid that accompanied me, 
my dissatisfaction and disappointment. She 
staid with me till the return of the coach, 
and left me a little sad: yet were my uncle 


and aunt full of love towards me, and | was | 


For “ The Friend.” | careful of my expressions on the different | sure, as it is falsely called, there was a secret 


| situation | was in.” | uneasiness in her heart, which marred all her 
| Some time after this her uncle took her to| enjoyment, and convinced her of the empti- 


|Manchester to school, and boarded her at) ness and vanity of worldly gratification. The 
| the house of a respectable widow of that | soul aspired upward,—it panted for heavenly 
itown. Of this event she writes thus :— ‘food, and refused to be satisfied with the 
‘My uncle staid with me a few days, and | husks of earth. 
then left me with the widow and her daugh- | “I cannot but observe,” says she, “ how 
ter, the only child she had. I liked my place | many different inventions there are, to divert 
very well, being much more agreeable to me|the minds of youth from opportunities of 
‘than Leek. ‘This widow and her daughter | seeking after the one thing needful; yet it 
were presbyterians, but my uncle ordered me | was in the midst of these hurries that I began 
my liberty, and that I should go to church, | to make reflections in myself concerning the 
which she never forbid, though she was very | clergy, and to account them worthy of double 
strict in her own way of worship, and kept | honour; esteeming them most happy, as their 
good orders in the house, with family prayer|employment lec them in their devotion to- 
night and morning, which I never absented| wards God; and therefore concluded they 
|myself from. I still remember the plea-| had a peculiar advantage in the mysteries of 
sure which the books I read, the repetition | divine things, and a more thorough knowledge 
of my catechism, and those forms of prayer | of the Lord, and his ways to man ; often say- 
adapted to my years, then gave me; always|ing to myself, and others, if I had been a 
'esteeming those I believed to be religious. | boy I would have been of their cloth, and 
“ T staid at Manchester till the latter end | brought up at the university. 
of the year, and spent the winter agreeably| “ When about sixteen, my uncle made me 
both to my uncle and myself. In the spring|an assistant in the family, and on the first 
he took a journey to London, and as my | days, I not only read and gave out the psalms, 
younger sister had been brought from thence | but also the family prayers, when my uncle 





young, he thought fit to take her with him| was from home, or any way indisposed, so 
for her improvement, and there she staid) that now I stood high in their favour, both 
four years. ‘Though I was left at my uncle’s| with respect to their religious and temporal 
as by myself, I did not regret the loss of|enjoyments. Indeed, I have many times 
these two sisters, who were indeed but as| since thought of my distressed uncle as simi- 
strangers to me, and amends were fully made | lar to Micah, who, we read, thought himself 
| by my uncle at his return, in bringing my | blessed when he had consecrated the Levite 
\other sister, with whom I had lived under) for his priest; but, alas! how soon did the 
'the care of our housekeeper, down to see) priest not only leave Micah, but take away 
me. This gave me, as it were, new life|his image: so, though I stole net my uncle’s 
again, for the month that she staid with us; god, yet I broke his peace, and k ft him to 
| but her departure went very hard with me ;| contemplate the uncertainty of that delight 
jand my uncle, who ever sought (before 1) we fix on transient objects. 


| went to meeting) to make me happy accord-| ‘ My uncle now intending my advancement, 
ing to his notion, proposed to take me to/as he said, would leave his own little, though 
| Manchester again. ‘This was pleasing to me, | convenient, house, to take a larger, for the 
‘and the widow received me kindly. She | better accommodation of me and my acquaint- 
‘never asked me to go to chapel, yet I many | ance, of which I had a great number ; little 
| times weit at pleasure, and have since found | suspecting this removal destined to overthrow 
| occasion to remember what I met with there. | his purposed happiness; but so it was. ‘This 
|I staid with her till the town was in confusion | house stood opposite the gates of the church, 
|about tory and whig; and as she was afraid|so called, where I was frequently reminded 
\of the consequence, she desired my uncle to| of the mortality of the body, and was thereby 


le . . . 
| fetch me home. struck with many serious reflections on the 


“T was now past thirteen, and quite re-/| state of eternity, and the immortality of the 
‘conciled to my station, growing in my uncle | soul. 
and aunt’s favour, and in love towards them.| ‘“ As I lived so near, I often waited upon 
|'They punctually fulfilled their promise, that|the corpse to the grave, musing in myself 
|I should want for nothing that was fit for me | how it must be with the deceased in the hour 
| to have.” of death ; for, though I had often heard that 
| Her person and manners being graceful,| sentence pronounced, by the priest, in which 
| and her mind susceptible of high cultivation, | it is said, ‘ we commit the body to the ground, 
her uncle and aunt took delight in her im- (note) in sure and certain hope of the resur- 
| provement, and spared neither cost nor pains | rection to eternal life;’ yet, upon the strictest 
| for accomplishing her in all the fashionable | review, I could not find I had any evidence 








‘amusements of the times... She was taught} of that hope abiding in me; and though my 
music, dancing, singing, &c., and prompted | reasonings would have led me to conclude it 
by them to great extravagance of dress. | was 2a immediate gift of God to the soul at 
These recommendations introduced her to aj the time of departure, yet my esteem for the 
large circle of gay society, and, at the difier-| clergy led me to believe, that it was an as- 
ent parties where she visited, she was the ad-| surance given to them, and that the people 
miration and favourite of all. Her fond rela-| must build their hope thereon. But still my 
tives were gratified with this eclat, and readily | uneasiness was not to be so allayed, for that 


contributed whatever was in their power to | foundation was so shaken, that my faith could 


|inerease it. But in the midst of all this plea-|not stand thereon, and I grew more uneasy ; 
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but although it was such a mystery to my 
ae conceivings, that I could not fathom 

; yet did I believe it was a matter necessary 
a a Christian to find, while in health, the 
better to support his illness, and help him to 
submit himself to the wili of God in his 
death. My soul was at this time under a 
weighty pressure, and although I was then 
ignorant what it was, I have since believed 
it was no than the drawings of the 
Father’s love: yet as the natural man dis- 
cerneth not the things that be of God, 
he knoweth not where to seek them. I was 
now increasingly fervent in my prayers; 
thinking I wanted that zeal which I saw in 
others, I made new additions to my private 
and waited with attention on my public de- 
votions ; and sometimes went on with vigour 
in the repetition of those exercises. 

“ About the seventeenth year of my age 
there came a bishop to the town, in order to 
a confirmation, which I thought was @ singu- 
lar good for me, for from that I expected a 
steadier hope and faith in Christ would seize 
upon my soul, entertaining thoughts that there 
was a peculiar power given to this high and 
holy function, from which I was to reap that 
which was divine. And surely I may say, I 
doubt not but the Invisible Being looked with 
compassion on the fervent desire of my soul, 
and viewed the reverential awe in which my 
mind, as well as my body, kneeled to receive 
the earnest of my wish ; end I know that my 
behaviour, both before, at, and after that time, 
was taken notice of by my relations and inti- 
mates. 

“ A little while after, my uncle asked what 
I thought of receiving the sacrament. I told 
him I did not believe it was proper for so 
young persons to adventure; for, as it is said, 
‘those who receive it unworthily, do procure 
to themselves damnation ;’ I durst not receive 
it. He told me of some that were as young as 
myself, and whom he thought as unfit: I told 
him I knew it, but they seemed to exalt 
themselves amongst their companions on ac- 
count of that, which I durst not, in the great- 
est humility, partake of; neither did I find, 
that my faith was sufficiently ripe to compre- 
hend the mystery betwixt the outward bread 
and wine, and the body and blood of Christ. 

“ T now began to flag in my hopes of my hay- 
ing received any benefit by the laying on of the 
bishop’s hand, and what if I say, I “staggered 
not only at one thing or two, but at all that I 
had done on a religious account. Did I now 
believe there was no God? Oh no! but to my 
inexpressible grief, I could not find how to 
worship him, so as to prove my own accept- 
ance, or the assurance that I longed for, nor 
could my soul rest without it. 

“Here had I laboured in my inventions, 
spent all my hopes, and as a person quite fa- 
tigued, sitting down, was made to bear such 
a mortification as I had never before known; 
to see myself dwindling away from that, 
which I thought was most expedient for me 
to be exercised in, and that my performances 
were no more than so many fleeting comforts 
continually wasting in their fruition. 

** At last I went on so heavily, that I began 
to be weary of them, and willing to leave the 


less 


so 


burden I had contracted in my own will. 1| 
found enough to do to go on with them in| 
their course, for I found | had got them only 
by tradition. This was a close time, wherein 
I was far from exaltation of any kind, for it 
was to me hard drawing on without faith, 


which I now saw was the immediate 
of God. Under this belief I had to ery 
like the poor publican, ‘ Lord have mere y on 
me ;’ and my soul was more justified from 
these breathings, than it had ever been in all 
the wearisome labours I had engaged in. But 
the enemy, who is ever near to damp the 
good in us, troubled me with many of his 
suggestions, that it could never be the way to 
attain to happiness, to discharge myself of 
the worship due to God for his favours ; yet 
the more I gave way to the thoughts of fling- 
ing myself on the mercy of God, the more 
also I found a hope to spring within my soul 


This drew me still farther from all ceremo- 
nies, and gave my mind such a turn from 


gilt | 


creasing after that revival of hope, which, as 
my little faith in what is called the service of 
God still diminished, I found at times draw- 
ing me nearer to a reliance on him, and a 
patient waiting for what might follow.” 

To be continued 


Extracts from Adam Clark's 
Chapter vi. 1 Chronicles. 


Verse 39. 


Notes on 


Asaph. This person, with He- 
man, the sons of Korah, Ethan, Jeduthun, 
&c. are celebrated in these books and in the 
psalms for their skill in singing, and the part 
they performed in the public worship of God. 
It is very likely that their singing was only a 
kind of recitative or chanting, ‘such as we still 
find in their synagogues. It does not appear 
that God had especially appointed these singers, 


,|much less any musical instruments (the silver 
that the Lord would point out a way for me. | 


|trumpets excepted) .to be employed in his 
'service. Musical instruments in the house of 
God, are, at least under the gospel, repugnant 


those diversions I once took delight in, that|to <he spirit of Christianity, and tend not a 
my uncle and aunt took notice of it, and | little to corrupt the worship of God. Those 
called it me lancholy. But it was, to be sure, |who are fond of music in the theatre, are 
a deep solidity of thought, as not knowing in| fond of it in the house of God when they go 
what manner or path I should be directed, | thither, and some, professing C ‘hristianity, 
how I should recover a proper sense of my|set up such a spurious worship, in order to 
afflictions, or obtain a satisfactory assurance. | draw people to hear the gospel! This is do- 
This pensiveness my uncle and aunt used|ing evil that good may come of it, and by 
their endeavours to prevent, and asked my | this means light and trifling people are intro- 
acquaintance to visit me oftener; but their | duced into the church of C hrist ; and when 





company, so frequent, suited not my taste : | 
those nights, that were spent in what I had | 
once thought innocent amusements, were now 
made to procure dull mornings, and my desire 
of being alone, with the fatigue of so much 
hurry, put me on thoughts of shunning the 
oceasions. I therefore desired my uncle to 
let me go out as a waiting- -maid; but he 
would not hear of parting with me. 


“TI being then past eighteen, we heard that | 
S. Taylor, a member of the Society of Friends, 


was about selling off her shop, and going to 
live at Stafford. I desired my uncle to buy | 
it for me, thinking that such an employment 


might abate the perplexities I was in. I was 


then a stranger to her, and my uncle, who 
liked this proposal better than the first, being 
ever ready to please me, sent for her, and in 
a little time after, agreed that 1 should have 
the goods, and be with her at times for my | 


better information of the business and cus-| < 


tomers. This gave that family and me our 
first acquaintance, though I had not the least 
thought at that time that ever I should have 
changed my name in respect to religion. I) 


went at my own conveniency, according to| 
our agreement, still keeping my exercise to | 


myself; nor did I remark any thing particu- 
lar in my new acquaintance, their more pri- 
vate exercises lying hid, as well as my own. 

“ When the time came that I was to enter 


the shop, my uncle had so good an opinion of | 


the Quakers, that he left the appraising of | 
the goods entirely to her. I still boarded with | 


| him, and made it a constant rule to go di- | 


rectly home at night, when I shut the “shop, | 


in much thought, the desire of my soul in- | 


‘in, are generally very troublesome, hard to 
be pleased and difficult to be saved.—p. 482. 

Verse 42. Musical instruments of God. 
* Ad canendum Deo,” to sing to God. Vul- 
gate. The Syriac is remarkable. “ These 
were upright men, who did not sing unto God 
with instruments of music, nor drums, nor 
with listra, nor with straight nor crooked 
pipes, nor with cymbals; but they sang be- 
fore the Lord Almighty with a joyous mouth, 
and with a pure and holy prayer, and with 
|innocence and integrity.” The Arabic is 
nearly the same. Query, Did ever God or- 
dain instruments of music to be used in his 
worship? Can they be used in Christian as- 
semblies, according to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity? Has Jesus Christ or his aposiles 
lever commanded, or sanctioned the use of 
\them? Were they ever used any where in 
the apostolic church? Does the use of them 
it present, in Christian congregations, ever 
|increase the spirit of devotioa? Does it ever 
| appear that bands of mxsicians, either in 
|their collective or indicidual capacity, are 
more spiritual or as 4piritual, as the other 
parts of the church of Christ? Is there not 
more pride, self..vill, stubbornness, insubordi- 
nation, lightness, and frivolity, among such 
persons, than among the other professors of 
Christianity, found in the same religious so- 
ciety ? Is it ever remarked or known that 
musiciaas in the house of God have ever at- 
tained to any depth of piety, or superior sound- 
ness of understanding in the things of God? 
Is it ever found that those churches and 
Christian societies which have and use in- 





and thus shunned my former associates : the | struments of music in divine worship are 
day I spent in business, and part of the nights | more holy or as holy as those societies which 


| do not use them! And is it always found 
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that the ministers, who affect and recommend 
them to be used in the worship of Almighty 
God, are the most spiritual men, and the 
most spiritual and useful preachers? Can 
mere sounds, no matter how melodious, where 
no word, nor sentiment is, or can be uttered, 
be considered as giving praise to God? Is it 
possible that pipes or strings of any kind, 
can give God praise? Can God be pleased 
with sounds which are emitted by no sentzent 
being, and have in themselves no meaning! 
If these questions cannot be answered in the 
affirmative ; then, query, Is not the introduc- 
tion of such instruments into the worship of 
God anti-christian, calculated to debase, and 
ultimately ruin the spirit and influence of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ? And should not all 
who wish well to the spread and establish- 
ment of pure and undefiled religion lift up 
their hand, their influence and their voice 


against them? The argument from their use| === 


in the Jewish service, is futile in the extreme, 
when applied to Christianity.—p. 502, 503. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE ROCK SAMPHIRE. 


A ship having foundered at sea, some of 
the passengers were cast upon a rock ; where 
the darkness of the night, the roar of the 
tempest, and the dashing of the waters (which 
they found rising upon and threatening to 
overwhelm their temporary refuge,) made 
their situation truly awful. One of them 
happened to catch hold of a plant near him, 
and a brilliant flash of lightning illuminating 
the scene for a moment, showed it to be the 
rock samphire; this he knew never grew 
under water, thus the hope of preservation 
was revived, and happily realized. 


“Oh Lord! how manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast 
thou made them all; the earth is full of thy riches. So is 
this great sea, wherein are things innumerable, both small 
and great.” —Psalm civ. 

Upon the rolling sea, 
Upon the firm fixed land, 

Oh God! unerring lines there be 
Of thine Almighty hand. 


Nature is, as a book 
Traced with immortal pen, 
Where high and low alike may look, 
Among the sons of men. 


Nothing so great, so high, 
But owns God’s sovereign will ; 
Nothing so lowly, but his eye 
Sees, and protects it still. 


The stars that nightly rise 
In the blee vault above, 

Point to the Throne beyond the skies, 
Pure source ¢ light and love. 








THE FRIEND. 


Each has its written page— 
And he that runs may read, 
Lessons, inscribed for youth and age 
In every hour of need. 


Why should our spirits fail ? 
Why doth our faith decay ? 

God hears the feeble sparrow’s wail— 
“ And are we less than they ?” 


ference with a committee of the banks of 
New York, which resulted in a liberal offer 
of assistance, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract from his letter to that committee: 

“Under the instructions of the board of 
directors of the Bank of the United States, I 
have come to your city to express the deep 
sympathy, which in common with all their 
fellow citizens of Pennsylvania, they feel in 
its misfortunes, and to offer any assistance in 
their power to alleviate it. The arrange- 
ments for the approaching expiration of the 
charter, have, as you are aware, placed the 
means of the institution less than usual under 
its control, and constrain it to regulate its 
services rather by its ability than its disposi- 
tion. 

“ But all that it can do shall be done 
promptly and cordially ; and as you suggest 
that the most effectual relief can be conveyed 
through the insurance companies, I have re- 
quested the directors of the branch to make 
advance to those companies on such securi- 
ties as they may approve, to the amount of 
two millions of dollars.” 

Other incidents and facts could be men- 
tioned in making up the bright side of the 
picture, among which were the prompt and 
efficient aid rendered by the fire companies 
of Brooklyn and Newark, and the circum- 
stance of a large deputation from the fire 
companies of this city going on there with 
all possible despatch for the same benevolent 
purpose. On the other hand, there are various 
considerations to be taken into the estimate 
of injury sustained, besides the positive amount 
of property destroyed, which must long be felt 
in that city and places commercially connect- 
ed with it, in this country and in Europe. 

































Nay Christian ! wherefore yield ? 
ho’ strength seems well nigh gone, 
Take up again the heavenly shield, 
And gird thy armour on; 


Onward, thro’ storm and calm— 
Onward in hope or fear— 
In Gilead thou wilt yet find balm, 
And a Physician near: 
L. M. H. 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH, 26, 1835. 








As a considerable portion of our readers 
have not that ready access to the means of 
information respecting passing events, which 
are enjoyed in this city, we have deemed it 
right to appropriate a large part of the pre- 
sent sheet in furnishing a more detailed ac- 
count of the great calamity which occurred 
at New York on the 16th and 17th instant, 
of which our last week’s paper contained a 
brief notice. The statements which first 
reached us of the disastrous event, as might 
be expected, varied greatly both with respect 
to the number of buildings and the amount 
of property destroyed. We are rejoiced to 
find by later and more correct information, 
that the latter will probably not exceed four- 
teen or at most fifteen millions of dollars, 
but the statement we gave as to the number 
of houses and stores reduced to ruins, was 
pretty near the truth. There are other miti- 
gating circumstances to be mentioned. It 
was at first asserted and generally believed 
that all or nearly all of the insurance com- 
panies would be totally ruined. Their con- 
dition, it now appears, is not so desperate. 
The New York Commercial Advertiser of 
the 22d, thus remarks : 

“The prospect continues to grow more 
cheering. It is believed that all the insurance 
companies will be able to pay in full, or 
nearly so, and most of them will also be able 
to goon. The Eagle, Fulton, United States, 
Bowery, Greenwich, City, and New York, 
are prepared to pay all losses. 

“The general impression is that the city 
will issue scrip to the amount of several mil- 





Diep at his residence, James Varney, of Lincoln, 
Vt., 2d mo. 7th, 1835; a member and elder of Starks- 
borough monthly meeting, in the 67th year of his age, 
of a pulmonary consumption, giving evidence of a 
happy close. 
at Lincoln, Vt., the 9th of 3d mo. Rurn Gore, 
wife of Levi Gore, of a lingering illness, which she 
bore with patience, and manifested resignation to the 
Divine will, having a well-grounded hope of a happy 
immortality ; a member of Starksborough monthly 
meeting. 
at sea, 7th month last, on board ship George 
and Martha, in consequence of injury received by a 
whale, Captain Asrauam T. Eppy, of New Bedford, 
Mass., aged 30 years. 

In the death of Captain Eddy, society has sustained 
no common loss. Intelligent and enterprising, he ful- 
filled the arduous duties of his profession with honour 
and integrity ; whilst his kind and generous disposi- 
tion secured him the universal love and respect of those 
under his command, as well as of all who knew him. 








The waters wide and deep, 
And all within them found, 

Tell of a hand stretched out to keep 
The sea within its bound. 


The earth in verdure clad, 
The flower that yearly springs, 
Whose fragrance makes the spirit glad, 
These speak of heavenly things. 


Too beautiful to be 
Born but to mix with dust; 

No! types of things we hope to see, 
Such is the Christian’s trust ! 


The mountains, rocks and hills, 
The desert lone and drear, 

Where tho’ the dew and rain distils 
No offerings appear ; 


lions. 

‘“* Notwithstanding the immense losses sus- 
tained by the merchants and the horrible 
state of confusion occasioned by the fire, no 
failures have as yet been announced or are 
expected. Not a note has been dishonoured. 


There never wasa more noble display of 


energy and fortitude than has been made on 
this occasion. The City Insurance Com- 
pany goes on. It will have sixty per cent. 
of its capital left.” 


In addition to the relief expected from the 
city corporation as above intimated, Nicholas 
Biddle, president of the United States Bank, 
who went on for the purpose, has had a con- 





In him were strikingly exemplified the dutiful son, the 
affectionate brother, the kind and sincere friend ; and 
in this painful dispensation of Providence, bis bereaved 
wife and children have to lament the loss of one of the 
tenderest of husbands, and the kindest and best of 
fathers. 

Thus, while we are called deeply to mourn for him 
who has been so suddenly cut down in his prime, full 
of health and vigour, with great promise of future use- 
fulness, we are consoled in believing that our loss is 
his gain, and that his happy spirit, freed from the cum- 
brous shackles of mortality, has been admitted into 
that blessed haven of peace, where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are for ever at rest. 


——— — eee a 
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